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Nelson Books 


The 
Nelsonian Library 


If you are of a practical turn of mind and are 
fond of sports and hobbies, you should ask 
a bookseller to show you some of the volumes 
in this famous series. It contains a number of 
fascinating books for boys and girls of all 
ages. It includes famous classics, modern 
stories, books on science, hobbies and sport. 
Full of pictures, lavishly produced ; cloth 
bound, coloured jackets. Prospectus on request. 

Each 4s. 6d. net. 














The 
Coronet Library 


| Another Nelson series for boys and girls 
of 12 to 17, containing rattling good stories 

full of excitement and thrills. One recent 

volume dealt with an invasion of Australia 














by Japan ! 
Cloth bound; coloured wrappers. _ Illus- 
trated. Each 3s. net. 





NELSON 


PARKSIDE WORKS EDINBURGH 
/ Write to Nelson for a list of their books for boys and girls 
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Editorial 


N our issue of July last there appeared a despondent 
note of farewell announcing that the end of Volume 
Five would see the passing of THE JUNIOR 
BooKSHELF, or at least that it would have to take 
some other form. A reluctance to let it expire com- 
pletely led us to suggest that it would be seen again, 
somehow, sometime. We had no idea then what new 
form it would take nor when it would recommence 
whatever good work it was capable of doing. 

There seemed good enough reasons for its demise. 
The prospects for new children’s books were in them- 
selves sufficient cause for despondency ; the Editor’s 
domestic arrangements were topsy-turvy; publishers 
were not unnaturally loth to spend money on adver- 
tising books that might not materialize, or if they did 
weather the storms of blitzes, and paper quotas an 
unprecedented demand might very easily cause them 
to be out of print before the advertisement was printed. 

Things have turned out better than we could possibly 
have hoped when that sad little “ Au Revoir” was 
written. Children’s books, many more than we expected, 
and some of them very good ones, did weather the 
storms; the Editor’s private concerns became more 
stabilized and a special appeal to publishers brought a 
most encouraging response. In addition to all this many 
new subscriptions came in, many letters were. received 
begging us to continue if it was in any way possible. 

So we reappear, reduced in size it is true, though 
not so greatly reduced as a first glance at the new 
format may suggest. We have often been congratulated 
on the attractive appearance of THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF. 
After all, since one of our avowed aims was to encourage 
a higher standard in the physical make-up of children’s 
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books, how could we ourselves be lacking in that 
respect ? By sacrificing some of that good appearance 
and by printing some of the literary matter in a smaller 
type, it has been found possible to give almost as much 
material per page as in the earlier volumes. 

The policy of the magazine will remain unaltered. 
Encouragement will be given to the better books, both 
as regards their literary contents and their illustrations ; 
atticles on authors and artists, both of to-day and 
yesterday, will be included. Some attention will still 
be given to children’s books from other countries, 
particularly those from America. Our primary function 
has always been and will continue to be the reviewing 
of current publications, and reviews will therefore 
be allowed all the space they may require even at the 
expense of literary matter if necessary. 

One new development will be seen. Considerable 
pressure has been brought to bear on us by subscribers 
to pay some attention to books that are suitable for 
members of the newly-formed Service of Youth Groups, 
and we have made arrangements with a number of 
librarians and teachers who are particularly interested 
in this matter to help us in the selection of such books. 
We have made a special section of the magazine for this 
work and have chosen for it the title, “The Bridge,” 
because it will attempt to bridge the gap between the 
child and the adult. “ The Bridge” will contain, in 
addition to lists and reviews of books, notes on some 
authors whose work is deemed suitable for this age group, 
and some information from time to time of the work 
of the Service of Youth Groups so far as books are 
concerned. As THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF has always 
been intended for the librarian and the teacher rather 
than for the child, so “ The Bridge” will be addressed 
to the Group Leader rather than to individual members 
of the Group. 
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Give them the Best 


By Rosert Lawson 


[The following is the Acceptance Speech made by Mr. Lawson 
when he was awarded the Caldecott Medal for the best American 
Children’s Picture Book of the Year 1940. We are indebted to 
our American contemporary, The Horn Book, for generous 
permission to reprint it.] 


FEEL a tiny bit as though I were acting under false 
pretences in accepting this Caldecott Medal. 

For one thing I have never believed that 

awards should be given for any one particular 

work. It might be just a fluke, a flash inthe pan. And 

in one particular year there might be half a dozen equally 

deserving works, while in another year the best that 

could be found might be far below the level of the ones 

which had to be passed over the year before. 

I have always felt that awards might well be given 
for long and faithful service, as the army gives service 
stripes, or as our better penal institutions give their 
guests time off for good behaviour. But perhaps it 
works out that way anyway. Certainly all the holders 
of the Newbery and Caldecott Medals whom I know 
have proved themselves by more than one particular book. 

Another reason why I feel a little hesitant is that I 
really do not consider myself as strictly a “ children’s 
illustrator.” There is something in that term “children’s 
illustrator ” that seems to me slightly condescending to 
children. I think that if we are to make any distinction, 
we should speak of illustrators who work exclusively 
for adults as “adult illustrators” and should say it 
with a slight curl of the lip. 

If any one’s work, whether it is illustration or writing, 
looks or sounds as though it were obviously intended 
for children, then it is talking down to children. It 
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is talking baby-talk with illustration which is silly, and 
which children bitterly resent. 

I have never seen in the work of any of the illustrators 
whom children have loved for generations the slightest 
indication that they were catering to limited tastes or 
limited understandings. 

Personally I feel that children are much /ss limited 
in their tastes and understandings than adults are. For 
children are not limited by stupid second-hand notions 
of what they ought to. like, or how they ought to think. 

They have not read articles or heard lectures on what 
they should admire or how they should regard things. 
They have not heard anything about “trends” or 
“influences.” They do not know that they ought to 
admire certain art because it is “naive” or “ spon- 
taneous,” or because it has a “ vibrant line,” or because 
it has been drawn with a kitchen spoon on a discarded 
shirt front. 

Grown-ups may feel that certain books must be read 
or certain art must be admired because its creator lives 
entirely on cauliflower juice or sleeps standing up 
or bathes only in the dark of the moon, but children 
are nor impressed by this sort of thing. 

They are too close to the everlasting truth from which 
they have sprung. They have not yet been educated 
ot “guided” or “moulded” into the awful ruts of 
grown-upness. They are, for a pitifully few short years, 
honest and sincere, clear-eyed and open-minded. To 
give them anything less than the utmost that we possess 
of frankness, honesty and sincerity is, to my mind, the 
lowest possible crime. 

I have worked for so-called adults for a good many 
years. It is only in the last few years that 1 have done 
much work for children, and I must say I can’t see any 
difference except that working for children is a little 
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harder, it is more fun, it pays much less in money, but 
much more in self-respect. 

I have always found that trying to rise to the levels 
demanded by the clear ideals of children is a far more 
responsible task and a much more satisfying accom- 
plishment than meeting the muddleheaded demands 
of their elders. Frequently some serious-minded soul 
says to me, about some drawing or bit of writing, “I 
don’t think a ten-year-old child would understand that.” 
When I was doing the drawings for Ferdinand an elderly 
aunt of mine looked over the complete sketches and the 
text and then said, “I just don’t see any sense in this 
thing at all; I don’t see why you’re wasting your time 
on it. The idea of a bull smelling flowers; it just 
doesn’t make sense.” I tried half-heartedly to explain 
that it wasn’t supposed to make sense, that it was sup- 
posed to make nonsense, but she refused to be impressed 
and finally she said, “Well, I guess [’'m just not 
whimsical.” If you knew my Aunt Emma you'd realize 
what an understatement shat was. 

Perhaps I have a retarded mentality that causes me 
to look up to the child of twelve and places grown-ups 
completely beyond my mental horizon, but I should 
hesitate a long, long time before pronouncing anything 
as above the head of a ten-year-old child. 

If people with this point of view could only look back 
to their own childhoods and remember the amazing 
conglomeration of ideas, of excitements, of curiosity 
and longing that filled their heads at the age of ten, they 
would never dare say what should or should not be 
given to children. 

I know that scientists now have all sorts of wonderful 
tests. With wooden cubes and gobs of mud and coloured 
beads they can give mental ratings and prove whatever 
theory they happen to be intrigued with at the moment. 
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But anyone who has ever been a child, and most of 
us have, knows that these things only skim the surface 
and that no one short of God can begin to plumb, 
to arrange or to classify the weird hodgepodge that 
forms the mind of a child. And the deeper, the more 
important certain thoughts and ideas are to them, the 
more jealously they cherish and shield them from the 
ptying fingers of meddlesome grown-ups. 

No one can possibly tell what tiny detail of a drawing 
or what seemingly trivial phrase in a story will be the 
spark that sets off a great flash in the mind of some child, 
a flash that will leave a glow there until the day he dies. 

I have had many letters from children about books 
and drawings I have done and it is amazing to see what 
different things have given different children their 
greatest thrill. Nothing that you could possibly count 
on, nothing that could possibly be planned, a tiny detail 
in the corner of some drawing, a particular word or 
phrase, has opened a window for some child; it has 
given him a glimpse of something that will remain always. 

When I was three or four years old my mother took me 
to France. Now I have not the faintest memory of that 
trip—nothing at all. In fact, the earliest memories that I 
have do not begin until a couple of years after our return. 

Except for one thing. I can at this very moment 
remember the interior of Napoleon’s Tomb more clearly 
than I can now picture our own studio. I can feel the 
chill of the railing that I pressed my chin on. I can see 
the slanting yellow sunlight. I can see the dusty, tattered 
battle-flags and the great shining, black sarcophagus 
with its incised gold lettering. 

Why ? 

Would any learned planner of children’s lives recom- 
mend a visit to the Tomb of Napoleon for a child of 
three ? I don’t think so. It would be way over his head. 
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He couldn’t possibly appreciate its grandeur or its 
significance. Much better to teach him French. Teach 
him the lovely little French nutsery rhymes, and the 
charming little French songs. 

They did that, too, and they’re all gone with the 
wind, but Napoleon’s Tomb remains clear and vivid. 

Why should it ? I don’t know, and I don’t think any 
one knows. But I do know this: that I am determined 
to cram into every drawing I do and every page I write 
for children, or any one else, every detail or thought 
that I can possibly squeeze into it, without reservation, 
and without any thought of “ age groups ” or “ planned 
reading ” or any set of rules or theories. I would like 
to give them everything I know or can think of and let 
them do the choosing. For I know that some little 
unconsidered phrase or detail is going to mean a lot 
to some child. Some seed is somewhere going to take 
root and flourish, and the more seeds we can plant the 
more chance there is that one will take hold. 

I am sure that Poe was far beyond me when I first 
read him (much of him still is), but he set bells ringin 
in my mind that stiil are ringing, and I could cheerfully 
cut the throat of anyone who had forbidden him to me 
because I was “‘ too young.” 

I am sure that Maurice Hewlett and Sterne and De 
Maupassant and Gautier and dozens of others were far 
beyond me when I read them as a child. I couldn’t 
pronounce their names or half the words, but I would 
bitterly resent having been deprived of them at the time 
they came. Now I can see that some of them had certain 
lacks. I have grown up enough to pick at their feet and 
find flecks of clay. But then they were pure warmth and 
glory, romance and beauty. 

Many things are, perhaps, above the heads of children, 
but so are the stars and the moon. Should we declare 
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a black-out because a group or committee or trend has 
decreed that moonglow and starshine are suited only 
to the twelve-to-fourteen-year age group ? 

I have a terrible dread that we shall take our children’s 
books too seriously and solemnly. That we shall con- 
sider them as a very special class apart from all other 
literature, all other art and all real life. Carefully designed, 
scientifically planned, grouped, classified and very 
precious. This bit of grousing does not apply to any 
particular group of people who really have to do with 
children’s books. All the librarians, and editors, 
publishers and critics that I know are far too overworked 
with their own job to be messing around with the creative 
end of books, even if they were inclined to. 

There are, of course, always a few people scattered 
around in the fringes of things, those natural uplifters 
and arrangers, who feel the call to plan and regulate 
everything in sight. If or when people of that type get 
their fingers into any creative field, we, who do the 
creating, might just as well kiss the boys—and girls— 
good-bye. For there is something about that type of 
mentality that paralyses all imagination, that blights all 
fancy, that curdles all humour—from which joy flees, 
and beauty hides her face. It is this type of mentality, 
non-creative, insensitive and animated by a ruthless 
determination to do children good, if it kills them, that, 
I think, forms the greatest menace to children’s books 
to-day. It is this type of mind that would like to decide 
what subjects are suitable for children, what phrases 
children can understand, what words are to be allowed 
ot forbidden to children of certain ages. They would 
like to decide, for the children, what type of illustration 
they like best, what colours and techniques are most 
suitable. They would love to have a “ planned economy” 
of ideas so that all books would put across whatever 
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propaganda they happened to feel at the moment was 
most worthy. Hitler, of course, has done the same 
thing long ago, but at least he was efficient. 

Creative genius just does not work that way. It springs 
up and blooms in unexpected out-of-the-way places, in 
new and strange and beautiful forms. It is like the little 
Johnny-Jump-Ups in our garden that come up every- 
where and bloom and live happily in the most unlikely 
places. Just try to collect them in a nice, well-fertilized, 
orderly bed! They turn yellow and die or seek a more 
congenial location in some baked gravel walk, or among 
the iris, any place where they can be free and unim- 
proved and flower their best. 

No planned economy could ordain that a farm hand 
on some dusty Montana ranch would write gusty and 
rollicking tales of the sea, or that a sickly boy in a slum 
might produce jewel-like masterpieces of drawings, or 
that a staid Secretary of the Bank of England would pen 
one of the most delicately imaginative books of all time. 

Our first line of defence against this sort of benevolent 
regimentation is the good sense, the good taste and the 
honesty of our editors, our critics and our librarians. 
But the final and deciding factor lies in the sturdy 
independence of the children themselves. For they do 
know what they want and what they like and we might 
just as well throw the rest out of the window. 

We can make all the speeches and write all the articles 
we please. We can point out the beauties of this and the 
values of that and the uplifting power of the other 
and receive in return only a cold and fishy stare. If 
we do not give them, in books, rea/ warmth, and beauty, 
really living characters, really robust humour, thrilling 
and fantastic imagination, they can simply shrug and look 
for them elsewhere. And they can find them elsewhere. 
Children can stage a sit-down strike or a policy of non- 
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co-operation or passive resistance that would make 
Gandhi look like a fumbling amateur. 

Our very title pages are forbidding. ‘The present 
trend is to make the title page of every children’s book 
look as nearly as possible like a rare collector’s item. 
Perfect, chaste typography, perfect taste, perfect spacing 
—perfectly deadly. They have all the warmth and 
interest, for children, of a nice new memorial stone in 
Willowbrook Cemetery. 

I can remember, we can all remember, title pages that 
were filled with warmth and interest. Some of them had 
“rustic ” lettering, made of tree branches and roots. 
Gnomes and mice and beetles crawled through them. 
They were highly inartistic, they were in very bad taste, 
they were Mid-Victorian, they would never get a nod 
from Fifty Books of the Year—but children happened 
to love them. They were really warm and filled with 
something to look at, they had definite personality. 

We can all remember the beautiful, rich medieval 
intricacy of Howard Pyle’s title pages. No one, even 
now, can question their artistic rightness, but they did 
take a lot of time and a lot of skill, and we haven’t 
enough of either nowadays. 

So the children go to the movies where they can find 
colour and warmth, action and interest and thoroughly 
enjoy a little dose of bad taste. And then they have the 
newspaper strips to fall back on, and here again I can 
feel a great sympathy for Junior. At this point I would 
like to say a word in defence of the much misunderstood 
and maligned newspaper strip. Not that they need it, 
Heaven knows, they are doing very well for themselves. 
But at the risk of revealing myself as a moronic lowbrow 
I must confess that I have found a great deal of pleasure 
and interest in some of them, a great deal to admire and 
a great deal to envy. 
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Many people connected with children’s books and 
many worried mothers have spoken to me of “ those 
awful comic strips ” as though they were a combination 
of leprosy and the opium habit. In every case I have 
asked if they have really looked at the newspaper strips 
in the last ten or fifteen years and in every case they have 
answered indignantly, “ Of course not.” 

If they only would. If they would just study them 
for a while with the open eager mind of a child or a 
slightly childish adult. They would be very much 
surprised, very much relieved, and perhaps very much 
interested. They might even become, as I have, devoted 
admirers of that completely charming character “ Joe 
Palooka.” For things have changed since the days of 
Happy Hooligan and Mutt and Jeff. They are not 
comic strips or “ funnies” any more. Only a very few 
of them make any pretence of being funny. They are 
mostly adventure serials. 

They have rea/ interest and suspense. Their characters 
have real and recognizable personality. They are highly 
moral. They cover fields that interest children. They 
deal with aeroplanes and tanks, ships, motor trucks and 
submarines. Their characters are cowboys and moun- 
taineers, G men, international spies, office boys, ball 
players, prize fighters, soldiers and sailors. Their settings 
range from the Orient to the Arctic and to strange 
imaginative lands. Some of them are historical. There 
was one recently on highlights of American history and 
another on important inventions and the origins of great 
American industries. The research is thorough and 
correct, they were well drawn and well thought out. I 
do not know of any child’s book that has presented 
American history half so absorbingly. 

As for draughtsmanship, some of these features are 
amazing. I do not know of any one working for 
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children’s books, or for anything else for that matter, 
who can surpass, and very few who can equal, some of 
these men in technical dexterity. I do not think we can 
look down our noses at the newspaper strips. I am sure 
we cannot afford to just sit back and bemoan the fact 
that thousands and thousands of children have the bad 
taste to prefer them to our nice children’s books. But 
we can, by a thorough and open-minded study of them, 
learn a great deal, a great deal that would help make our 
books mote vital. 


All this may sound like decrying the great strides 
that have been made in recent years in the quality of 
children’s books, but it is not. I know how fine and 
how beautiful children’s books are now. I know many 
of the people who have been responsible for raising their 
level. I know how hard and how sincerely they have 
worked to do it, and I have untold admiration for them 
and for the results of their devotion, for it is true devotion 
to a fine ideal. 


But my great fear is lest we improve them too far. 
Lest we refine them to a point where their real vitals 
become attentuated. That we raise their level to a layer 
of the stratosphere where children cannot breathe. 
That in our absorption in achieving perfection we lose 
all touch with children, who, after all, are pretty close 
to the earth and pretty real and pretty Bet People 
have done this with plants, with religions, even with 
dogs. There was no animal in the world much finer 
than the old-fashioned, hard-working, intelligent collie 
dog. But earnest, sincere breeders have laboriously 
po it and raised its level until it is now a most 
beautiful, streamlined, aristocratic, useless nit-wit. 


We must not do that with children’s books. 


We must not use children as guinea pigs for theories 
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or as excuses for beautiful and unsaleable editions. I 
would rather see a hundred thousand children writhing 
with glee over a small, dog-eared, cheaply-printed book, 


- than have a hand in producing the most perfect specimen 


of the publisher’s art, with seventy-nine copies in circu- 
lation and four thousand in the warehouse. Those four 
thousand copies are not doing children any good; they’re 
not doing anybody any good, except perhaps the mice. 

The future outlook for children is pretty grim. The 
have a pitifully few carefree years ahead and I think 
we owe it.to them to cram into those, years everything 
we possibly can of beauty and joy and fantasy and thrill, 
regardless of the binding. 

We must not give them just a splendid or an intriguing 
Juvenile List. We must give them Booxs. Books 
that will become tattered and grimy from use, not books 
too handsome to grovel with. Books that will make 
them weep, books that with rack them with hearty 
laughter. Books that absorb them so that they have to 
be shaken loose from them. Books that they will put 
under their pillows at night. Books that give them 
gooseflesh and glimpses of glory. 

We must give them not wha twe think they ought to 
have, but everything we have to give, without restraint, with 
absolute frankness ‘and honesty and sincerity. They will 
do their own choosing, they will do their own selecting, 
and what they choose will be honest and of good repute. 


Robert Lawson, whose Caldecott Medal Acceptance Speech 
we reprint above, is known in this country as the illustrator of 
Ferdinand (H. Hamilton), Wee Gillis (H. Hamilton), Mr. et 
Penguins (Harrap), The Hurdy Gurdy Man (Oxford) and Wind of the 
Vikings (Appleton). Many public libraries also know his work in 
imported copies ot The Golden Horseshoe, by E. Coatsworth, Miranda 


is a Princess, by E. G. Sterne, Four and Twenty Blackbirds, by H. D. 


Fish, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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Notes From the Cellar 


Force Majeure.—One of the interesting effects of the ever- 
growing shortage of books for children so far as public libraries 
are concerned is that institutions which before the war have with 
reluctance paid as much as five shillings for a book are now, albeit 
with many misgivings, buying books at six shillings and seven and 
sixpence for the very simple reason that so few are available at a 
lower price. Consequently their junior stocks are being improved 
in quality in spite of them. This is interesting, and if the position 
remains as it is for a while longer we may even see permanent 
improvement in these libraries. 


ASSOCIATION OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS.—This body now has 
seventy-six members. (How many public libraries are there in 
this country ?) At the outset of the war many of these members 
were dispersed and were thus given an opportunity of spreading 
their gospel among the libraries in the provinces to which they were 
sent. Other difficulties than evacuation arrested the progress of 
the Association ; meetings were cancelled and a News Letter gave 
the members such news as there was to give. More recently things 
have settled down again and meetings have re-commenced. At 
one of these Miss Stern of Paddington gave a paper on “ bloods.” 
Like many people who write or talk about “ bloods ” Miss Stern 
claims little acquaintance with them. Certain of her conclusions 
can be questioned. My own experience does not allow me to accept 
the suggestion that, “the keenest ‘ blood’ readers among boys 
are those who live remote from a public library.” I was a reader 
of “ bloods ” and I passed a public library every day on my way to 
and from school. But my experience since that time has been in 
rural districts. I wonder how many librarians shudder at the 
badness of “‘ bloods.” How many could tell us what these badnesses 
are ? How many, either male or female, have ever read a “ blood ” 
since they were at the “blood” age. That the “ bloods ” are 
cheap, easily accessible and full of action is undeniable, but books 
from public libraries are still cheaper and are almost as accessible. 
As very many stories in very many libraries are nothing more or 
less than “ bloods,” bulked out, put into covers and sold at half 
a crown or three and six, even the quality of action can hardly 
account for the greater popularity of the “blood” over the 
library book. There must be other reasons. 
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Miss Stern’s sample of “ quite good humour” makes feel me 
that my own sense of humour must be at fault. I feel also that I 
must quarrel with the apparent acceptance in the paper of “ as 
much blood and thunder as you like, if the morals of the matter 
are right.”” Miss Stern seems to justify this attitude by the statement 
that this world is very full of blood and horror and that it does 
have to be fought. I cannot feel that the “ blood ” does the slightest 
service in fighting this blood and horror. I even doubt whether 
this world is so overwhelmingly full of blood and horror. There 
are many things that are beautiful and kind, fundamental things 
that young people have contact with and are aware of, but do these 
things appear in “bloods”? I hope Miss Stern will forgive me 
for making these few criticisms. I make them with no ill feeling, 
and I enjoyed reading her paper. By and large she has made a 
fair examination of her subject. 

The discussion following this paper elicited the fact that Mr. 
Berwick Sayers is of opinion that “ bloods ” are the foundation 
of all children’s literature. What a terrible thought. Mr. Sayers 
thinks they will always be wanted by children because they are full 
of action, indulge in little verbiage and take into account the 
essentials of child psychology. If I were a librarian holding those 
opinions I would circulate “ bloods ” very widely in my library. 
But is it not possible for writers to give us this action, this lack of 
verbiage and taking into account the essentials of child psychology, 
without giving us also the many faults which, as Miss Stern has 
pointed out, far outweigh the virtues of the “ bloods ” ? 

Another paper has recently been given by Mrs. Beatrice King 
on Children and Children’s Libraries in the Soviet Union. I have 
not yet seen a report of Mrs. King’s paper but I know her to be 
very well qualified to talk on this subject. 

It is encouraging to find that the Association has made a report 
on post-war measures in relation to children’s libraries. The 
suggestions made include the fundamentally essential one of 
specialized training. This is undoubtedly the keystone without 
which a sound structure in work with children is impossible. Given 
it, everything else is possible. 


From Newark, N.J.—The Public Library of Newark, New 
Jersey, is evidently doing what we should like to see in this country. 
They are working in the closest collaboration with the schools 
of the city. A monthly Library Letter is circulated devoted to 
some particular subject. A comprehensive list of books available 
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in the library is given, marked as to each book’s suitability for 
junior or senior reading, and a list of books for teachers follows. 
Several of these Library Letters have been sent to me, but I regret 
that all but the latest have been mislaid. The one by me now is the 
last of a series on International America. It is called Growing in 
Democracy. It must be a useful list and the fact that this work is 
being done in such close and cordial co-operation with the local 
Education Authority makes its interest to us considerable. In 
this country the examples are rare where public libraries are con- 
cerned with the schools’ curriculum and the books required for it 
made prominently available. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN IN. AMERICA.—In a recent issue we printed 
an article by Miss Ruth Tubby of Montclair, New Jersey, about the 
sort of American books that are most enjoyed by English children 
who have been evacuated to that district. Several readers have 
taken exception to two statements in that article and have asked 
me to draw attention to them. I confess that the statements 
astonished me. Miss Tubby writes, “ The predominant interest 
of the older children, both boys and girls, is in animal stories. 
They cannot seem to read enough about dogs and horses. They 
say that it is impossible to get stories of this kind in England.” 
This is indeed a surprising statement. There has never so far as 
I can remember been anything approaching a shortage of these 
books. Quite the contrary is the case. The other disputed state- 
ment is this. “ They [the boys] have little interest in things 
mechanical and aviation stories do not appeal to them at all.” 
This is even more astonishing than the suggestion of a lack of animal 
stories in this country. All British librarians will agree that it is 
impossible to get enough air stories to meet the demand. I begin 
to wonder who are these strange English children who have found 
new homes in America. 


THe CARNEGIE MEDAL.—There seems a tendency on the part of 
the Library Association to get the award of the Carnegie Medal 
off its chest at the earliest possible moment after December 31st. 
This was never a sound policy even when the publication dates of 
books could be fixed some time ahead and now that doubts and 
difficulties in publication are so many it is quite impossible for 
librarians to have read all the books they should read if they are 
to make a fair selection for recommendation. They are to suggest 
six and the assumption must be that they are expected to suggest 
those which seem to them to be the best. Of all the librarians I 
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have talked to on this matter not one has yet read all the possible 
candidates for the medal. But it is not at all impossible for a 
children’s librarian to have read all such possibles by the end 
of March. I never could understand this hurry on the part of the 
Library Association in a matter that is not urgent. 

I would suggest therefore that the elaborate process of 
selection should not be started till the beginning of April. The 
final selection could then still be made in good time for the name of 
the winner to be announced at what in happier days was the 
Library Association Annual Conference. 

It has been my privilege to see a considerable number of the 
lists which libraries had prepared for sending to the L.A. and 
from the wide range of titles included in these lists it is obvious 
that by the time all have been received at Chaucer House the 
Carnegie Medal Committee will have to work through most of the 
year’s output in their task of making the final selection. 

I was distressed to hear recently that the Carnegie Medal awarded 
to Miss Eve Garnett for her Family from One-End Street has been 
ruined. Miss Garnett had the misfortune to lose nearly all her 
possessions in a fire some time ago and the medal, though salvaged, 
was completely ruined, all the gold having been burned off it. I 
wonder if it would be possible for the Council of the Library 
Association to replace this damaged medal ? ; 


ANNE CARROLL Moore.—In June, 1940, the University of Maine 
conferred on Miss Anne Carroll Moore, who has just resigned 
from her post as Director of Work with Children in New York 
Public Library, the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 
In the January-February issue of our American contemporary, 
The Horn Book, is an appreciation of Miss Moore’s work which 
includes the statement : “‘ Surely no honorary degree has ever borne 
a more fitting or truly expressive title.” We heartily agree. In 
citing the work for which the degree was awarded, the University 
of Maine describes Miss Moore as “author of books of high 
merit and wide circulation; editor and critic whose influence 
on the writing and publishing of children’s books has been recog- 
nized as greater than that of any other person.” That indeed is 
work worthy of a university degree. Perhaps there are in this 
country women whose work for children’s books has been of 
wide influence in the same field but it will be a happy surprise 
to us when we hear of an honorary degree of any British university 
being awarded for such work. When that day comes we shall be 
justified in the belief that work in the field of children’s books is 
being recognized at its true value. DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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SUSANNAH RIDES AGAIN 
By Muriel Denison 


Author of Susannah of the Mounties, etc. 
Illustrated by Marguerite Bryan. Large crown 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 


SUSANNAH OF THE MOUNTIES is riding again, but this 
time not on a horse, but on the logs coming down river in the 
wilds of Quebec, the home of the Canadian lumber camps. 

You will remember that we left her at her English boarding 
school. Sue is beginning to grow up, but is still the same 
delightful tom-boy, a match for any of the lively boys and girls 
with whom she is spending the summer on Four Winds Island 
at Lac de Lune. 

Sue plunges into her new life with her usual zest, always ready 
for any adventures that may come her way. There are canoe 
trips across the lake to the mainland to fetch the mail and to 
milk the family cow ; bathing and fishing every day ; the lake 
itself and the woods around it to explore, and all the other 
islands ; and then the lumbermen appear, and the thousands 
of giant logs begin to swirl down the river on their way through 
the lakes to the mighty Ottawa river, two hundred and fifty 
miles from where the trees were felled. 

This is when Sue learns to ‘ ride’ the booms, and when the 
trouble begins with the lumbermen and their overbearing 
agent, who is determined to tie the booms to the island, and to 
cut down its famous pines. How the children save the trees 
makes a grand ending to an exciting tale, which is as good 
if not better than any of the early Susannah books. 


> 


Recent Children’s Books 


Nog StrREATFEILD : The Children of Primrose Lane. Illus. 7s. 
EvizasetH CoatswortH: A Toast to the King. Illus. 5s. 
RicHarpD CuurcH: A Squirrel Called Rufus. Illus. 7s. 6d. 
Patricia Lynecu: Fiddler’s Quest. Illus. 75. 
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J.M. Dent &« Sons Ltd. Letchworth, Herts. 



































The New Books 


FarjEON, E. The New Book of Days. IMllus. by 


Philip Gough and M. W. Hawes. 400 pp. 
9} x6}. Oxford . , ‘ . . 12/6 


The keynote of this book of days—a miscellany of verse, 
fable and anecdote for every day in the year—is, as in so much 
of Miss Farjeon’s work, unfailing freshness, spontaneity. 
Day after day, she appears to come bustling eagerly forth, 
hand held out, eyes bright with enthusiasm, stopping the 
passer-by to listen to a good story, a vivid introduction 
to some interesting personality, or to hear the dancing words 
of a verse just newly born. In that eternal freshness lies, 
for me, the rare genius of Eleanor Farjeon. 


The reader’s mind, at mention of a Book of Days, probably 
harks back to those of Chambers and Hone, such solemn 
unctuous tomes, though certainly containing and preserving 
much that is curious and interesting. It occurs to me that 
Miss Farjeon may well have been appalled at her task at first 
sight, or perhaps even more at second thoughts, yet her spirit 
never flags. Right to the end of the year she maintains the 
same lively distribution of wit and wisdom, humour and 
fancy: her O/d Grey Goose quah-quah-ing to her goslings 
never fails to draw a chuckle and a nod of approval for her 
excellent morals as she waddles in and out of the days, while 
the brief notes on familiar words, the illuminating moments 
culled from old diaries and biographies do, indeed, provide 
the “moment of interest which may create a lifetime of 
curiosity,” of which the author speaks so aptly in her foreword. 
For myself, I found her choice of great men well chosen, 
particularly in their diversity of interests, e.g., Cobden, 
Grimm and Lear. I liked the letter to his little girl, written 
by the Earl of Strafford while he lay in the Tower on trial for 
treason. I found myself constantly registering a pleased 
note that it would be fun to know more of this and of that. 
In fact, though only snippets in themselves, item after item 
was so provocatively presented that curiosity was 
immediately excited. 
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I do very warmly recommend this book to all sorts of 
people, as a refreshment, a stimulus to thought and further 
reading, as a book to gladden the mind—and the eyes, too— 
in a brief few minutes between jobs, as a bedside book or 
indeed as a dipping well for ideas. 

I must also praise warmly the whole production of the 
book, its clear type and good paper, its air of spaciousness 
and dignity, the whole scheme of lay-out and decoration, so 
admirably planned and designed in apt illustration of the 
author’s whole conception. ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


BAKER, MARGARET. The Wishing-nut Tree. Illus. 


by Mary Baker. 93 pp. 8$x6}. Blackwell 4/6 

Miss Baker has an imagination that conjures up many an 
interesting and generally amusing set of circumstances. 
The Wishing-nut Tree gives more than usual evidence of this 
quality. An old miller leaves his three idle sons nothing but 
a wishing-nut each. The story tells how they made use of the 
nuts with a view to getting all they wanted, but in the end 
a squirrel upset all their plans and there was nothing left for 
them to do but work, a solution of their problems that was 
found to be not so bad after all. The silhouette illustrations 
are a perfect complement to the story and in their simplicity 
ate more effective than line drawings would have been. 


Brown, P. The Swish cf the Curtain. Illus. by 


N. Whittaker. 345 pp. 8x54. Nelson. 7/6 

I confess to a strong prejudice against books written 
by youngsters, but in future I shall approach such books 
with less bias, The author of The Swish of the Curtain was less 
than fifteen when she began her story, and she finished it 
just after her fifteenth birthday It narrates the detailed 
efforts of seven children in the production of plays and a 
pantomime, all written by themselves, in the intervals of 
their school work. 

I liked the book and was astonished that so good a sense 
of construction and characterization should be possessed by 
so young a writer. Miss Brown depicts excellently the ups 
and downs in the spirits of the children during the stress of 
rehearsal time ; she presents humorous moments very happily 
and I was so engrossed in their trials and anxieties that I 
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HARRAP BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





He Went with Christopher Columbus 
LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 


As exciting as He Went with Marco Polo. Peter Aubrey, who 
sails in Columbus’ ships, is an English boy. He meets hardship 
and adventure in the West Indies before he finally returns home. 
“ Here is sound history and great adventure ; the details are 
accurate, and Columbus, although rightly kept in the back- 
ground, emerges as a great and memorable figure.””—Times 
LiTERARY SUPPLEMENT. Illustrated. 7/6d. net (ages 11 upwards) 


Gobbolino, the Witch’s Cat 


URSULA MORAY WILLIAMS 
Author of Adventures of the Little Wooden House, etc. 


In this story a cat has all the adventures. Gobbolino was born 
a witch’s cat but he hated the cruelty and spells of the witches 
and set out to find a home where he could be loved. 


Illustrated by the Author. 5/- net (ages 6-9) 


A Child’s Day 
through the ages 
DOROTHY M. STUART 


Fourteen stories of children 
The first is in 3500 B.c., the 
last in a.p. 1902. By the 
author of The Boy through the 
Ages, etc. 


** Makes things far away and 
long ago seem real and near 
and gives information in a 
vivid and easy way.” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


Ilustrated. 7 /6d. net (ages 8-11) 
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Faber Children’s Books 








Bells and Grass WALTER DELA MARE 
“* This attractive volume of rhymes for children of all ages 
is sheer delight . . . all are inspired with the magic melody, 
the sensitive aerial music which the name de la Mare has 
come to signify, and which comes with a welcome refresh- 
ment. . . .””"—Manchester Guardian. 

Illustrated by F. R. Emett. 7s. 6d. 


Peacock Pie WALTER DE LA MARE 


A new edition of this beloved children’s classic, reset, 
with decorations by F. R. Emett. 6s. 


The King of the Fiddles 


MARJORIE DIXON 
Shawn, a young Irishman, is the hero of this book. He, 
with his two small cousins, go on a caravan holiday to the 
home of Shawn’s ancestors. They find it haunted by an 
active ghost, but after exciting adventures the mystery is 
solved. Illustrated by Griselda Allen. 7s. 6d. 


The Unexpected Journey 

DORIS ESTCOURT 
Journeying with his two companions, one of them a fabulous 
creature called The Cock Horse, a boy visits the Island of 
the Seven Famous Cats, and has many curious experiences 
before he solves the mystery of the Ancient Beetle and his 
sinister dictatorship. An adventure-fantasy of an unusual 
type. Illustrated by Betty Pinney. 6s. 


Snow Bird VIRGINIA PYE 
Mrs. Pye’s charming story of the Price family, Red Letter 
Holiday, was one of the most popular children’s books of 
1940. Her new book takes the Price children into the snow 
and the mountains of Switzerland, with, of course, the most 
satisfactory kind of adventures. 

Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. 7s. 6d. 
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rejoiced with them when their winning of an amateur contest 
destroyed all doubts of their being able to attain their 
ambitions of a course of training at a dramatic school. 

That young readers of like interests will revel in this 
story there can be no shadow of doubt. 

My enthusiasm for the book does not blind me to its 
faults. They are faults natural to a beginner and a young 
beginner at that. I hope that now her publishers will permit 
Miss Brown to perfect her art in the course of a few years 
and will not clamour for more of the same sort of story because 
of the success of this one. 


CasTELLAIN, L. Moidi the Refugee Cow. Illus. by 

the author. 62 pp. 8x74, boards. 

Heinemann . ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ /6 
A companion volume to this author’s Ado/phus. Moidi 

is brought to England from the mountains of her own country. 

The very brief story is quite up to date, involving black-outs 

and incendiary bombs. It is an amusing conception and the 

pictures are very funny. 


ENGLEFIELD, C. Bert the Sparrow. Ullus. by the 
author. 29 pp. 8}6$. Muller ; , 3/- 
A slight story, not in any way outstanding, of two town 
sparrows whose attempt at living in the country is not 
successful. The book is worth while because of this author- 
attist’s woodcuts, some of which are in colour. 


MatmMBerG, B. Ake and His World. Illus. by 
G. and P. Dawson. 156 pp. 8x5. Hale. 6/- 

Though this is not a book for children, but a book about 
a child, it may be recommended for sensitive girls, who have 
reached an age when they can regard their own childhood with 
some objectivity. 

Ake’s joys and sorrows, the limitations of his environ- 
ment and knowledge, his disappointments in his contacts 
with adults, his fears and his dreadful struggles with his own 
conscience—all these, if not. identical with, yet provide 
analogies to the secret memories of most of us. The know- 
ledge that this is so, that individual thoughts and fears and 
experiences are in no way unique, may give a much needed 
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easement of mind, a touchstone of reality, for those intro- 
spective young people who are apt to think they are “different.” 

Apart from this the book can be recommended for the 
definite distinction of its writing, for its gentle humour, its 
simplicity and its clear northern atmosphere and for its con- 
tribution to international knowledge and understanding. 

For though Ake is the epitome of all children yet there is 
sufficient strangeness in his circumstances to arouse fresh 
interest and widen appreciably the horizons of our young 
people. 


Hapatu, G. Blwe berets. Illus. 253 PP. Lutter- 


worth Press . : 7/6 

A romantic story in which an English boy’s life is 
constantly in danger from unscrupulous villains during his 
journey to France to estalish his claim to an ancient inheritance. 
He has good friends there too, and a constant companion 
in Antoine, a stray dog. 

I enjoyed the yarn so much that I should like to feel 
that it is good work. But I cannot convince myself of that. 
Though far ahead of much of this author’s work it has a 
forced and artificial style, incidents that have little bearing 
on the theme of the story and it seems to me that the boy’s 
presence in France is hardly necessary to establish the claim. 
Mr. Hadath is evidently well acquainted with the part of 
France in which the story is set and a spark of literary genius 
could have made much of so close an intimacy. Alas! Mr. 
Hadath fails to do this. 

On the other hand, the story goes along quickly and has 
much interest. It has humour too, and some of the characters 
are life-size and distinct. 


Hopcetts, D., AND Wray, M. Oko the Brave. 


Illus. by J. Chamberlin. 132 pp. 8X5. 
Lutterworth Press . ‘ 3/6 

This is a story of a little African boy who refuses to 
believe in spirits. Even his parents are afraid of the ill-luck 
which the village priests say he will bring on the community. 
Oko is forced to leave home and has many adventures. 
Finally, he returns to his home, and though he is beaten 
by the priests, in the end he convinces even them that their 
fears are groundless. The religious background is not over- 
emphasized, the style of writing is clear and direct, and the 
local colour interesting. we children of nine and ten. 


















Hoimes, W. Tekhi’s Hunting. Illus. by Jack 


Matthew. 215 pp. 735. Bell ‘ ‘ 6/- 

The scene of this exciting story is Assam, and teachers 
should note it down as a ne: “ background ” story when 
dealing with that country. The author appears to know the 
country well, and the book is full of detail of the lives, customs 
and superstitions of a tribe of head-hunters. The theme is the 
friendship between a native boy and the two children of an 
English tea planter. 

As a story, apart from its detail, it is good, rising in a 
crescendo of excitement as it proceeds. One or two of the 
more exciting episodes are not handled as convincingly as 
one could wish. There is a native tiger-hunt and a narrow 
escape from a “‘ rogue” elephant and a war between two 
tribes. For boys of thirteen and fourteen. 


Kiara. Look; a first A.B.C. 52 pp. st 


Collins . 7 ‘ 2/6 


The presence in this country of many ‘refugees from 
European countries offers possibilities of artistic changes 
and developments that America, in like circumstances, 
exploited many years ago. This little A.B.C. is by a Hungarian 
artist and is in a number of ways very interesting. It is in 
colour, that bright colour on a flat wash background which 
we have seen so often in the best French and Russian children’s 
picture books. It is delightful, and we hope the publishers 
will obtain more work from the same artist. It calls for a 
little intelligence and observation in the child using it, but 
I think presents no difficulties that will not be overcome. One 
criticism I would make. Some of the script is very small and 
difficult to read, imposing too big a strain on the tiny tots. 


McKay, H. First Stage. Illus. 256 pp. = 


Lutterworth Press . , 7/6 

This story for girls is similar in type to ‘the career books 
of which the Sue Barton series is well known. The theme is 
life in a dramatic college and the author appears to have first- 
hand knowledge of her subject. The style is lively and modern, 
the interest well sustained, and the reader is shown a life of 
hard work and hardly-won success. There are many setbacks 
and throughout runs the suggestion, valuable to girls seeking 
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Forthcoming .Books 
for Boys and Girls 


GALLANT DEEDS OF THE WAR. _ By Captain 
J. E. A. Whitman. With illustrations by Terence 


Cuneo, and photographs. Exploits of the B.E.F. and 
R.A.F. 5 /- net. 


CANADA BOUND. By Jasper H. Stembridge. A book 
for all the boys and girls who have gone, or may go, 
or would like to go to Canada. 4/6 net. 


BRITISH RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK. By H. C. 
Webster. Descriptions of representative Locomotives, 
Coaches and Wagons in use on British railways. 

4/6 net. 


SPARE TIME. By Herbert McKay. Contains a great 
number of indoor games, amusements, puzzles, etc. 
3/6 net. 


New Stories 


COP SHOOTER. By Kit Higson. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Fitch. The story of a mongrel pup and his young 
owner. 6/6 net. 


THE DONS SIGHT DEVON. By Jack Lindsay. A story 
of the Invincible Armada. 5 /- net. 


FROM DUNKIRK DUNES TO LIBYAN SAND. By 
Wilfrid Robertson. 4/- net. 


DIMSIE CARRIES ON. By Dorita Fairlie Bruce. 5/- net. 


BUNTY BROWN’S BARGAIN. By Barbara Wilcox. 
4/- net. 


VACKIES. By Violet Methley. A story of evacuated 
children. 4/- net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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a career, that the stage offers opportunities to girls with a 
certain amount of talent to develop it and become, though not 
perhaps stars, at least useful members of the profession. 


Maurots, A. Fattypuffs and Thinifers. Illus. by 


J. Bruller. 92 pp. 10x74. Lane. 7/6 

Considering this book with an adult mind I found it 
intriguing. It is an original conception. Two boys, one fat 
and one thin, visit a strange underground world where two 
nations, having characteristics which their names suggest, 
live their lives and make war. Ultimately the two boys play 
a part in modifying these two sets of extreme characteristics, 
with the victory going to the Fattypuffs. There are many 
amusing situations, but the humour is rather studied. I feel 
that the book is too “ clever.” No doubt it points a moral, 
is an allegory or a satire perhaps on international relationships. 
But its effect on a number of grown-up readers I tried it out 
on was not happy. Perhaps this is to the good since what success 
it may have as a book for children should be on its own 
merit. I have tried it also on two children, and though it has 
met with more success in this quarter because children will 
appreciate its surface humour, the book as a whole is apt to 
fall between two stools. I think young readers will get more 
fun from the pictures, which, in bright colours, are amusing 
because of their contrasts between the Fattypuffs and the 
Thinifers. On the whole, I found the book disappointing. 
Perhaps I do not understand its “ motive ”—if there is such 
a motive in it. 


Parpor, M. Bunkie began it. Illus. by J. Field. 


198 pp. 735}. Routledge. . . 6/- 

This story is written on a now familiar formula—a 
holiday that turns into the solving of a mystery. The scene 
is a boarding-house and its surrounding country on Exmoor. 
The villains are a German spy and two Fifth Columnists. 
Three children, especially Bunkle the youngest, play an 
important part in helping their father, who is a member of 
the British Intelligence Service, in bringing the culprits to 
book. It is a well-told tale, reasonably well constructed and of 
sustained interest. The children are natural in their relations 
with their elders and with one another, and their part in the 
solving of the mystery is credible enough. I enjoyed reading 
the book and I am sure children of ten to twelve will enjoy 
it, too. 
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StronGc, L. A. G. House in Disorder. Illus. 





253 pp. 8x5. Lutterworth Press. ; 7/6 


Mr. Strong is adept at characterization with the result 
that all the people in this story have individuality. 

Three brothers are taken to a very strange, even sinister, 
house in equally strange and hardly credible circumstances. 
The mystery is at length solved and proves to be nothing more 
than a shady business enterprise. 

There is an unwholesome taste about the book, however, 
that detracted from my enjoyment of the story. As I have 
said, the characterization is good, but that alone does not 
make a good story. 


Witurams, U. M. Gobbolino, the Witch’s Cat. lus. 


by the author. 192 pp. 7454. Harrap . 5/- 


Mrs. Williams displays a lively imagination in this 
likeable and entertaining book. Gobbolino isn’t true to type. 
He is not all black as a witch’s cat should be and his ambition 
is to be a kitchen cat and to lead a quiet life. But witchery is 
in the blood and the author has woven amusing little episodes 
combining this aspect of him and his own laudable wishes. 
Good for the eight to nine-year-olds but better for reading 
aloud to those rather younger. 


Youne, E. H. Raver ee am pp. 8% x 54. 





Black . : rf ‘ ‘ 7/6 


This story is exactly what its name suggests, enlivened 
mainly by those minor excitements that such a holiday provides, 
varied by an attack by a party of village boys (who act like a 
pack of city hooligans) and a little adventure with another 
party of children. The author seems to point the moral that 
though one may not like certain people at sight that become 
quite worth knowing if you take the trouble to know them. 

It is a quite pedestrian sort of book and will be enjoyed 
more by girls than by boys. The latter will find it too lacking 
in action. Many of both sexes will be irritated by the constant 
squabbling among the children. 
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TALES OF TWO 
WORLDS 


Cloth Bound Illustrated 


js. net 


CARMEN, SILENT PARTNER 
By CHESLEY KAHMANN 


HEAD WIND 
By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


FLAG OF THE DESERT 
By HERBERT BEst 


WHO RIDES IN THE DARK ? 
By STEPHEN MEADER 


IN THE LAND OF THE MOGUL 
By GEOFFREY TREASE 


“The stories are excitingly written, full of human interest, 
and the majority of children will find them engrossing—the 
sort of story that cannot be left unfinished.”— The Teachers’ 


World. 


BASIL BLACKWEL 











“* A gem of a book, with superb illustrations. . . . 

This is the perfect fairy story for grown-ups as well 

as children, full of Maurois’s gentle irony and wit 

and with the most lovely colour illustrations on 

nearly every page. As a book —— up and look 

at when you have read it, it is perfect; 1 shall keep 
it for many, many years.” —DatLy Mat. 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


Fattypufis & Thinifers 


7s. 6d. 


Illustrated 


> 4 throughout 2 


in 4 colours 


7s. 6d. 


Fattypufts & Thinifers 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


“The light touch that French authors bring to 
children’s stories lends grace to M. André Maurois’s 
delightful fantasy. . . . Grown-ups will enjoy the 
satire, and children the sheer fun of it all. The 
translation reads well.”—ScorsMan. 


The Bodley Head 
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|THE BRIDGE 


: 





The following pages are devoted to 
) matter of especial interest to those 
? responsible for the selection of books for 
young people between the ages of 
jifteen and nineteen. This section is 
designed as an aid to the bridging of 
the gap between the junior and adult 
libraries, and it is hoped that leaders 
of the newly-formed Service of Youth 
Groups will find in it some help in their 
work, 
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Three New Titles! 








Saad 








: 
HOUSE IN NAOH Host 
DISORDER ‘i é 
L. A. G. Strong N ve 
_ Mr. Strong’s subtle characteriza- recs 
tion and inside knowledge of the &cr ui® 


literary world make this a novel and 
fascinating story which will appeal 
both to boys and girls. The mystery of the book lounge and lending 
libraries organized by the extraordinary Trevor-Deane is tan- 
talizing and progressively more exciting, yet without stretching 
the bounds of credibility. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


FIRST STAGE 
Honor McKay 


An attractive novel for girls about the experiences, friendships, 
setbacks and successes of a student at a dramatic college. Its 
unusual setting, technical detail and lively and authentic con- 
versation make it absorbing and stimulating. Like her lovable 
and very human heroine, Honor McKay is studying dramatic art, 
and writes with knowledge, sympathy and humour.  Jlustrated. 

7s. 6d. net 


BLUE BERETS 
Gunby Hadath 
(Dedicated to General de Gaulle, The liberator). 


Here is the thrilling record of a young English boy’s adventures 
in his search for an inheritance bequeathed to him by French 
ancestors. Assisted by French peasants and monks, the Chasseurs 
Alpins and the melodramatic man of mystery, de Bellecombe, 
Michael eludes the villains on his track and makes many friends 
before he achieves his object. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
London and Redhill, Surrey 





















































FICTION FOR “SERVICE FOR YOUTH ” GROUPS 


[The following is a first list of fiction compiled for 
the use of Service of Youth ogy in Nottinghamshire. 
It has been prepared by Miss M. F. Austin, the County 
Librarian. - 

Where, as in the case of the classic authors, the same 
title is published by several houses, no publisher’s 
name has been given. In these times of difficult pub- 
lishing circumstances we have no means of ascertaining 
that any given title is available at the moment since 
so many titles are out of print or binding, but most 
libraries will have copies of them. 

Additional titles both current and older will be 
printed in successive numbers of THE JUNIOR 
BooxsHELF, and the Editor will be grateful if all 
libraries will co-operate by recommending books they 
have found particularly suitable for readers of the 
ages covered by the Youth Groups.] 


LIFE OF THE PAST 


Asuton, H. Walliam and Dorothy Collins 
The chief figures are the Wordsworths and the e Coleridges. 

BuackmoreE, R. D. Lorna Doone. — 

A romance of the Exmoor country. 

Bone, F. A Coach for Fanny Burney . ‘ , Pitman 
Depicts the life of this famous authoress and the life 
of her time. 

Broster, D. K. The Flight of the heron. - Heinemann 
The scene is Scotland after the *45 rebellion. Continued in 
The Gleam of the North and The Dark Mile. 

— Mr. Roni . . ° - Heinemann 
Adventures of a French prisoner of war in England in the 
Napoleonic period. 

The Sea without a haven . . Heinemann 

Adventures of a woman who escapes from France during the 

Revolution. 
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CaTHER, W. Shadows on the rock. . Heinemann 
Glimpses of the French colony at Quebec in the time of 
Frontenac. 

Death comes to the archbishop . ; . Heinemann 
A story laid in the south-western states of ‘the U.S.A. The 
intrepid archbishop stands out as clearly drawn as does his 
cathedral. 

Coucn, Sir A. Q. The Splendid spur : , Dent 
Adventures during the Civil War in Cornwall. 

Dickens, C, David Copperfield — 
This and all other stories by Dickens are suitable. Most of 
them depict social life and character in Victorian England. 

Dovze, Sir A.C. Sir Nigel . , Murray 
Adventures of the hero in England and France in the fourteenth 
century. Continued in The White Company 

Dumas, A. Thre Three Musketeers . _ 

A romantic story of the musketeers of Louis the Thirteenth. 
Continued in Twenty Years After. 

The Count of Monte Cristo ‘ =: 
The story of Edward Dantes, his imprisonment, " escape and 
ultimate revenge. 

Exior, G. Silas Marner . . ‘ — 

A story of the Industrial Revolution. A reputed miser finds 
happiness through an adopted child. 

FerRBER, E. Show Boat . - Heinemann 
Showboat life on the Mississippi forms the background for 
this picturesque romance of a woman who, deserted by her 
gambler husband, achieves fame as a variety actress. 

Fretp, R. A/d/ this and Heaven too . ‘ Collins 
Based on the life of a French governess who was concerned 
with a Paris murder trial in the nineteenth century. 

FLEXNER, M. The Young Victoria . ‘ . M. Joseph 
Depicits the early life of Queen Victoria. 

GasKELL, Mrs. Cranford : a 
Feminine life in an English village in the early nineteenth 








century. 

Goupce, E. Towers in the mist : . _Duckworth 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney appear in this romance 
of Elizabethan England. 

Heyer, G. Infamous army . : . - Heinemann 
A novel about the battle of Waterloo. 

—— Royal escape . . Heinemann 


Centred around the early life of Charles the Second. 
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Huco, V. Les Miserables , — 
A study of the social life in France in the early nineteenth 
century seen through the experiences of a convict. 


Irwin, M. Royal Flush . . . Chatto 
The heroine is Minette, sister of Charles the ‘Second. 
—— The Stranger Prince ; , Chatto 


A Civil War story with Rupert of the Rhine as the central 
figure. 

See also The Proud Servant for description of the Civil War in 
Scotland, and The Bride for the adventures of Montrose. 


_ Jounston, M. To have and to hold 


The story of how a young girl fled from England to Virginia 
colony as one of a cargo of brides, and of how her settler 
husband gained the true love of his ‘wife-by-purchase through 
his gallantry and courage. 
Kincstey, C. Westward Ho! . 
Devon and the Spanish Main in the days ‘of the Spanish Armada. 
LancasTER, C. B. Pageant . - ASU. 
The life of a family in Tasmania in the days of the Penal Colony. 
Also recommended is Promenade by the same author. 


Macautay, R. They were defeated . , Collins 
A story of Robert Herrick and the days of the Civil War. 
MASEFIELD, J. Martin Hyde . , . Wells Gardner 


Martin Hyde, the Duke of Monmouth’s messenger, leads a 
dangerous life from the time of his ghost hunting until he 
faces the firing squad. 

Mason, A. E. W. Fire over England : , - He S$. 
Describes a mission to Spain in Elizabeth’s time. See also 
other historical romances by this author. 

MEyYNELL, E. Time's door ; . Chapman and Hall 
A musical theme connected with the life of J. S. Bach. Also 
recommended, Little Chronicle of Magdalena Bach. 

Mrrcuison, N. The Conquered ‘ Cape 
A young Gaul is captured in battle in Casat’s campaign and taken 
to Rome. 


MircHELL, M. Gone with the wind . : - Macmillan 
A long chronicle of the American Civil War. 

Murray, D: L. Commander of the mists . ° _ he F. 
A romance of the Stuart Rebellion of 1745. 

Parker, Sir G. The Seats of the mighty . : . Nelson 


Set in North America in the time of the war between England 
and France. 
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PARKMAN, F. The Oregon Trail ° 
The West of the Indians and the trappers vividly described by 
one who made the journey with a group of Sioux Indians. 

Preepy, G. R. Tumult in the North . ; : : . Lam 
A story of the ’45 rebellion. 

Reape, C. The Cloister and the hearth . — 

A mediaeval romance of the hero’s adventures in the Netherlands 
and Italy. 

Roserts, K. Arundel . Lane 
Set in the period of the American War of Independence. Rabble 
in Arms and North-West Passage by the same author are of the 
same period. 

SABATINI, R. Scaramouche . ‘ Hutchinson 
A young lawyer vowing vengeance over his friend’s dead body 
becomes a leader of the French revolutionary masses. 

Scort, Sir W. Quintin Durward . — 
This and all other titles by Sir Walter Scott are strongly 
recommended. 


THANE, E. The Tudor wench . ; ‘ ‘ Hurst 
The early life of Queen Elizabeth. 

Werman, S. J. Under the red robe. a ° ° Murray 
The days of Cardinal Richelieu. 

Wurrt, T. H. The Witch in the wood ~ : ; ‘ Collins 


A fantasy based on the Arthurian legends. 
The Sword in the stone is also recommended. 


DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY STORIES 


ALLINGHAM, M. Dancers in mourning . ° . Heinemann 
Also other titles by this author. 

Bamey, H.C. Case for Mr. Fortune ; : . Ward Lock 
Also other titles by this author. 

BENTLEY, E. C. Trent’s last case ; : ’ Arrowsmith 

Cuarteris, L. The Saint goes on  . , . - SS. 
Also other titles by this author. 

CHESTERTON, G. K. The Innocence of Father Brown. . Cassell 

Also other Father Brown titles. 
CuiLpers, E. The Riddle of the Sands : .  Sidgwick 


A spy story of 1913 set among the islands of North-West 
Germany and Holland. Full of sailing adventure. 

Curistiz, A. One two buckle my shoe ‘ ° . — 
Also other titles by this author. Most of them introduce the 
famous Belgian detective Poirot. 
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Coiturns, W. The Womaninwhite . ; : Chatto 
Centred round the identity of a strange woman. 
Also recommended is The Moonstone, a mystery about a diamond. 


ConNINGTON, J. J. The Dangerfield talisman : . Benn 
Also other titles by this author. 
Doyte, Str A. C. The adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Murray 


Sherlock Holmes is the forerunner of the modern detective in 
fiction. 
Also recommended all other Sherlock Holmes stories. 

EBERHART, M. G. The Pattern , ° Collins 
Also other titles by this author. Miss Eberhart relies on atmos- 
phere rather than incident. 

Kastner, E. The Missing miniature . . Cape 
International art thieves are foiled amusingly by a butcher 
taking a holiday in Denmark and a mysterious young man. 

MARQUAND, J. P. Thankyou, Mr. Moto . : , Jenkins 
Tom Nelson, who has almost gone native in Pekin, is shaken 
out of his lethargy when his own and some friends’ safety is 
threatened. 


MarsH, N. Overture to death . j ‘ , ; Collins 
Also other titles by this author. 
Mason, A. E. W. At the Villa Rose . ; - hes, 


Also other detective stories by this author. Most of them 
feature the famous Hanaud. 
Sayers, D. L. The Nine tailors . . Gollancz 


Also other titles by this author. They all have distinction and 
originality. 


ACTION AND ADVENTURE 

BIRMINGHAM, G. A. Spanish gold . ‘ . Methuen 
The rollicking adventures of the Rev. J. ‘ Meldon and his 
companion, Major Kent, in their search for buried treasures. 

Broster, D. K. Ships in the bay . . Heinemann 
An Englishman, wrongly accused of treason, is saved by a 
French emigré, an eccentric old man and a charming Welsh girl. 

Bucuan, J. The Courts of the morning ° ° . Heinemann 
War and intrigue in the South American jungle and a scheme 
to overthrow the leadership of the United States. 

The Thirty Nine Steps. ‘ - He & §. 

Adventures of Richard Hannay and his colleagues in the 

Intelligence Service during the Great War. 

Continued in Greenmantle, Mr. Standfast and The Three hostages. 
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THE JO MARY BOOKS 


Illustrated. «MES 

Crown 8vo ames. 6s. net each. 
THE BLAKi. Oo THE BLACKETTS 

Iilustrated. By \ « JAMES 

Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


SWIFT FLIES THE FALCON 

Iilustrated. By ESTHER MELBOURNE KNOX 

Demy 8vo. 6s. net, 
THE FAMILY FROM ONE-END STREET 

Illustrated by Author. By EVE GARNETT 

Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
BERT THE SPARROW 

Ilustrated by Author. By CICELY ENGLEFIELD 

F’cap. 4to. 3s. net. 
BLOSSOM THE BRAVE BALLOON 


Ilustrated by Zec. By E. F. HERBERT 
7}-in. x 6-in. Paper cover. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Bucuan, J. Prester John ; , Nelson 
Exciting adventutes of a young Englishman | in Africa. 

ConraD, J. Typhoon and other stories ; . Heinemann 
Short stories of the sea. 

‘ Also recommended are Youth and other Tales. 

The Nigger of the Narcissus . . Heinemann 
James Wait was an imposter from the evening when he joined the 
crew to the moment when, shrouded in sailcloth, he left the ship. 

Deroz, D. Robinson Crusoe . = 
Crusoe is the sole survivor of a shipwreck and this eighteetnh 
century classic tale depicts his life on a desert island. 

Drving, A. D. U-Boat in the Hebrides ‘ Collins 
Hunting for U-Boats amid the islands of the West coast of 
Scotland. 





Du Maurier, D. Jamaica Inn . ‘ . .  Gollanez 
A weird tale of smuggling and of a lonely inn in Cornwall. 
Farno., J. The Broad highway ° Low 


A young Englishman of the early nineteenth century takes to 
the road with ten shillings in his pocket, and after many adven- 
tures wins fortune and a bride. 

Black Bartlemy’s treasure . Low 
A story of high adventure with mutineers and pirates, marooned 
lovers and a treasure island. 

Forester, C.S. The Happy Return . : M. Joseph 
Adventures of Captain Hornblower who commands a warship 
in the Napoleonic wars. 

Continued in Flying colours and A Ship of the line. 

The author’s Captain from Connecticut, a story of the British 
blockade of American ports in the early nineteenth century, is 
also recommended. 





HAMPDEN, J. Sea stories . . ‘ Nelson 
A selection of stories by famous writers of the sea. 
Hawes, C. B. The Mutineers . . Heinemann 


A boy’ s first voyage to the Orient. Treason, piracy, and an 
encounter with Malay savages are the material of this story of 
adventure. 

Hever, G. The Talisman ring . . Heinemann 
The efforts to free Ludovic from the false accusations of murder, 
and the pursuit of the ‘talisman’ ring make a good swash- 
buckling mystery. 

Hixton, J. Lost horizon , - Macmillan 
Conway and his companions are lost in the Tibetan mountains, 
and find an idyllic community cut off from the world. 
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Hore, A. The Prisoner of Zenda , , 

A romantic adventure in the Kingdom of Ruritania. 
Continued in Rupert of Hentzau. 

Hupson, W. H. Green mansions ; - Duckworth 
The story of a wanderer and the strange girl he meets in the 
forests of Venezuela. 

Jerome, J. K. Three meninaboat . , Arrowsmith 
Experiences of three companions sailing on the Thames. 

Kiptinc, R. Captains courageous. ‘ . Macmillan 
The spoilt son of a millionaire is forced to share the life of 
the fishermen who rescue him from drowning. 

MACMILLAN, N. Best flying stories. ‘ ; ; Faber 
Stories by many writers. 

McNetrz, H. Q. Baull-dog Drummond ; . »«§ Aes. 
Also other titles by this author. 

MASEFIELD, J. Bird of dawning . Heinemann 
A story of a sailing ship. Other stories of sailing by this author 
are Victorious Troy and The Taking of the Gry. 

Dead Ned . . Heinemann 
An exciting story of the eighteenth century told by a man who 
was hanged and who lived to tell of what happened afterwards. 
Continued in Live and viata Ned. 

Sard Harker ° . Heinemann 
A sailor’s adventures in a town in South America. 

Mason, A. E. W. The Four feathers ‘ Murray 
How a charge of cowardice was refuted. A story of army life 
and romanee. 

Moruey, F. V. War paint. Faber 
Adventure in eighteenth century England, on the high seas and 
among the Bella Coda Indians in the North-West of Canada. 

Norpuorr, C., AND Hatt, J. N., Mutiny on the Bounty 

Chapman ¢ Hall 

The story of the mutiny of Captain Bligh’s crew. - Bligh’s later 

adventures in an open -boat are told in Men against the Sea. 

The Hurricane ‘ Chapman & Hall 

The serenity of an island paradise i in the South Seas is shattered 

by the relentless search for a native youth, are fugee from 
justice but a hero to his people. 

Orczy, Baroness. The Scarlet Pimpernel . . -_Ae@ S§. 
Also other Pimpernel stories by this author. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel is a mysterious Englishman who. leads a 
band to help condemned aristocrats escape from Revolutionary 
France. 


(This list will be continued in our July issue.) 
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THE -JUNIOR BOOKSHELF, STRINES HC 


PVP BBP BABA QPP U AAPA 


We are carrying o1 


Difficulties of production and editing and the fear 
that the shortage of rew books for children would become 
progressively worse and worse as the war continued made 
it seem inevitable that The Junior Bookshelf should cease 
publication, and an announcement to that effect was printed 
in’ a recent issue of the magazine. 


We are happy to say, however, that it has been found 
possible to centinue.publication and the first number of 
Volume Six is in preparation. There will be certain 
alterations in format. This will be smaller but the change 
will be effected mainly by the cutting down of margins 
and the elimination of the running headings which have 
in the past made the magazine attractive to handle. Some 
of this good appearance, on which we have often been 
congratulated, must be sacrificed in the interests of economy. 
But though future issues will appear smaller at first sight 
the material on each page will be little less than formerly. 


The four issues will be published in future with greater 
regularity than before. They will appear in March, July, 
October, and December, the last-named issue being much 
larger than the other three numbers since it will appear 
at a time when more books are being. published. 
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THE JUNIOR’ BOOKSHELF IS THE ONLY BRITISH 
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OFE wc os 


The primary function of The Junior Bookshelf is to 
review current publications and these reviews will be given 
all the space they need, if necessary at the expense of the 
literary matter. 


Volumes will commence with the calendar year and 
subscriptions beginning with numbers 2, 3 or 4 will run 
only to the end of the year. In view of the fact that the 
December issue will be much larger than the others each 
number will be priced separately, the issues for March, 
July, and October being 1s. 4d. each and the December 
issue 2s. 6d. The annual subscription will remain at 6s. 
as in the past. 


This circular has been sent to every past subscriber. 
and if we hear nothing to the contrary we shall assume 


that you wish to continue your subscriptions. 
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RITISH MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
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; YOU HAVE BEEN 
: WARNED! 
; 





In the Spring of 1940 we warned our customers 

that prices of all books would soon rise and that 

it was therefore wise to buy early in the financial 
year. 


In the Spring of ®1941 we felt justified in 

warning them that children’s books were rapidly 

becoming fewer and fewer and that the position 
would get worse. 


Librarians who heeded both these warnings were 
wise and now have the advantage of reasonably 
good stocks. 


In this Spring of 1942 we can only repeat last 


publishers’ older stocks and they will soon be 
exhausted. One thing remains certain, however, 
what children’s books are available will be 


available at Combridges. 


C. COMBRIDGE LID. 
9 BULL RING, BIRMINGHAM 5 











! years warning. We have all been living on 
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